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“Grass  is  the  forgiveness  of  nature,  her  constant  benediction.” 

—  John  J.  Ingalls 

(United  States  Senator,  Kansas,  1873-1891 ) 


The  Range  of  Our  Vision 


angelands  —  ecosystems  primarily  dominated  by 
native  grasses  —  cover  over  half  of  the  Earth’s 
land  surface.  Their  importance  to  people  and  the 
environment  is  beyond  calculation.  Animal  agriculture, 
dependent  on  rangelands  for  grazing,  offers  a  livelihood 
for  millions  around  the  world.  Ecologically  as 
important  as  rain  forests,  healthy  rangelands  protect 
soils  from  erosion  and  harness  large  amounts  of  carbon 
dioxide,  a  mitigating  factor  in  global  warming. 


The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM),  an 
agency  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
administers  270  million  acres  of  Federal  land  in  1 1 
Western  States  and  Alaska.  About  170  million  acres  are 
rangelands  that  provide  watersheds  for  the  major  river 
systems  of  the  West,  seasonal  forage  for  domestic 
livestock,  and  habitat  for  wildlife 
and  wild  horses  and  burros.  The 
BLM  manages  the  range  for  all 
these  uses. 


these  cattle  and  sheep  rely  on  seasonal  BLM  and  Forest 
Service  range.  The  value  of  all  livestock  dependent  on 
public  lands  exceeds  $4  billion.  In  the  last  decade, 
grazing  fees  have  returned  nearly  $200  million  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury  and  the  States. 


istory 

From  the  mid- 1800s  until  the  passage  of  the 
Taylor  Grazing  Act,  livestock  use  of  the  public  range 
was  totally  unregulated,  and  the  damage  from 
overgrazing  was  severe.  The  Act  established  an  orderly 
system  of  limiting  numbers  of  animals,  areas,  and 
seasons  of  use.  Today,  BLM’s  professional  range 
conservationists  systematically  monitor  the  health  of  the 
range  for  multiple  uses  and  make  management 
adjustments  as  necessary. 


Livestock  grazing  is 
authorized  by  Congress  and 
regulated  by  the  Taylor  Grazing 
Act  of  1934,  the  Federal  Land 
Policy  and  Management  Act  of 
1976,  and  the  Public  Rangeland 
Improvement  Act  of  1978. 


angelands  and  the 
Economy 


About  19,000  ranchers  pay  for 
permits  to  graze  cattle  and  sheep  on 
BLM  allotments.  Ninety  percent 
are  family-sized  operations  of  500 
head  or  less.  Nineteen  percent  of 
the  Nation’s  beef  cattle  (7.5 
million)  and  half  its  sheep  (3.6 
million)  are  produced  in  the  1 1 
Western  States.  About  half  of 


Livestock  grazing  on  public  lands  contributes  significantly  to  the  economies  of 
the  Western  States. 
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grazing  permittees.  Big  game 
populations,  in  particular,  have 
grown  dramatically. 


Since  1960,  populations  of  desert  bighorn  sheep  on  BLM  lands  have  increased 
by  over  435  percent.  Other  big  game  populations  have  also  risen  sharply. 


he  Ribbons  of  Green 

Riparian,  or  streamside, 
zones  are  vitally  important  to  the 
arid  West.  Attractive  to  livestock 
and  wildlife,  these  verdant  areas 
are  vulnerable  to  overuse.  With 
sound  management  practices, 
however,  they  can  recover  and 
thrive.  The  BLM  aims  to  restore 
about  35,000  miles  of  streams  by 
1997. 


hese  goals  are  ambitious, 
but  with  the  support  of 
ranchers,  conservation  groups, 
Congress,  and  the  American 
public,  the  BLM  can  achieve  “The 
Range  of  Our  Vision,”  preserving 
and  improving  the  land  for 
generations  to  come. 


Dhe  State  of  the  Range 

The  public  rangelands  today  are  in  better 
condition  than  ever  before  in  this  century.  Since  1936, 
the  areas  classified  in  the  highest  ecological  stages  have 
more  than  doubled,  while  the  areas  in  the  lowest  have 
been  more  than  halved.  Ecological  change  is  slow  in 
the  arid  West,  and  long-term  trends  are  the  best 
indicators  of  progress.  Eighty-seven  percent  of  the 
range  is  now  in  stable  or  improving  condition. 


he  Range  of  Our  Vision 

However,  further  improvement  is  an  ongoing 
challenge.  The  BLM's  goal  by  the  75th  anniversary  of 
the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  in  the  year  2009  is  to  achieve 
the  highest  ecological  conditions  on  40  percent  of  the 
range,  about  68  million  acres.  In  addition,  BLM  is 
working  to  reduce  the  areas  in  the  lowest  condition  to 
10  percent,  about  17  million  acres,  an  optimum, 
considering  that  wildfire,  insect  invasion,  climatic 
conditions,  and  other  unforeseen  events  affect  the  range. 


Wildlife  has  also  benefited  from  the  improving  range 
and  from  the  33,000  water  improvements  maintained  by 


The  BLM  is  responsible  for  the  protection,  management 
and  control  of  about  50,000  wild  horses  and  burros  on 
public  lands. 
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BLM  range  conservationists  and  livestock  permittees  cooperate  in  managing  the  public  rangelands  as  a  renewable 
resource. 


Texas  Creek,  Colorado,  1976,  a  riparian  area  degraded 
by  year  long  livestock  grazing. 


The  same  area  ini 987,  after  a  winter-only  grazing 
system  had  restored  streamside  vegetation,  channel 
flow,  and  water  quality. 


□  Rangelands  administered  by 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
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